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The author reviews some of the research which he has conducted on the role of 
the oarent in the language-learning situation. While most of this research has not 
dealt with English as a second language, it is suggested that the observed 
phenomenon is as relevant to the ESL program as to any other second-language 
situation. The author summarizes his views as follows (1) Attitudmal motivational 
characteristics of the student are important in the acquisition of a second language 
(2) The nature of these characteristics suggests that the truly successful student Ci e . 
the one who will acquire commumcaticnal facility with the language) is motivated to 
become integrated with the other language community. (3) Th M s integrative motive 
appears to derive from the attitudmal characteristics in the home and must be 
fostered by an accepting attitude, by the parents, concerning the other language 
group. (4) The process of second-language acquisition involves the child both in 
taking on behavioral characteristics of the other language community, and in 
experiencing resistance from himself and pressures from his own cultural community. 
(Author/AMM) 
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My intent in tliis paper is to review some of the research wc have con- 
ducted which indicates just how dynamic and potent the role of the parent 
might be in the language-learning situation. I should say at the outset that 
most of our research has not dealt with ESL programs, but that nonethdass 
the phenomenon we have observed would seem as relevant to the Eb.L 
program as to any other second-language situation. ... 

I t hink it is meaningful to distinguish two roles of the parent which are 
relevant to his child’s success in a second-language program. For want 
of better labels, I’m going to refer to them as the active and .passive roles, 
even though these labels are not completely descriptive. By the active role, 

I mean that role whereby the parent actively and consciously encourages 
the student to learn the language. In the active role, the parent monitors 
the child’s language-learning performance, and to the extent that lie plays 
this role he attempts to promote success. That is, the parent watches over 
the child and makes sure he does his homework, encourages him to do well, 
and in general reinforces his successes. I believe it is safe to assume a 
differences in the extent to which parents vary in this encouragement 
function would have some influence on the child’s performance in any 

learning situation. ... 

The other type of role, the passive role, is more subtle, and I think 

more important, primarily because the parent would probably be unaware 
of it. By the subtle role, I 

community whose language the child is learning. These attitudes are im- 
portant, I believe, because they influence the chnds attitudes, and it is 
my thesis (and 1’U try to convince you of its validity) that the child s 
attitudes toward the other language community are influential m motivat- 
ing him to acquire the second language. . _ . 

To contrast these roles, let me suggest one possible example. An English- 
speaking parent might actively encourage a child to learn French. He may 
stress the importance of doing well in that course, and might see that the 

child does his homework, and so forth. To . to a ^ ^ se ^ 1 ’ 

he might be perceived as actually helping the child. This is the active role. 
This same parent might hold positive or negative attitudes toward the 
French community. To the extent that he holds negative attitudes, ^ 
may be undermining his active role, by transferring to the child negative 
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attitudes about the French community, and thus reducing the child’s 
motivation to learn the language. This is the passive role. By his own 
attitudes the parent may develop in the child doubts concerning the real 
need for the language (particularly in the case where the parent does not 
speak that language). If the child fails an exam in French, he might 
anticipate some anger from his parent (who after all, is encouraging him to 
succeed), but he can always salve his own conscience by rationalizing that 
it it not really necessary to learn the language, as is evidenced by the fact 
that his parent gets along well enough without it. A negative attitude in 
the home can support this rationalization, and thus possibly defeat the 
active role. Although my example is with reference to an English-speaking 
child involved in learning French, I think the same description might be 
applicable to the Puerto Bican child in New York, or the Navajo child in 
Arizona, who is attempting to learn English. 

I have emphasised the role of attitudes in second language acquisition 
because we have conducted a number of studies (Feenstra, 1967; Gardner, 
1960; Gardner & Lambert, 1959; Lambert, Gardner, Olton & Tunstall, 
1960; also see Gardner, 1968) which have demonstrated that the student’s 
attitudes are related to second-language achievement. Rather than describe 
each study, let me outline the general approach in all of them. The design 
of a typical study involves testing a large group of students who are studying 
French as a second language. Measures are obtained on each student’s 
language aptitude (Carroll and Sapon, 1959), bis attitudes toward the 
French-speaking community and outgroups in general his reason (orien- 
tation) for studying French, the degree of effort expended in learning 
French, and finally his skill in various aspects of French achievement. 
Generally, there are a total of thirty to forty measures obtained on each 
child. The relationships among these measures are investigated by means 
of a statistical procedure known as factor analysis. This technique allows 
one to mathematically investigate the inter-relations (given in terms of 
correlation coefficients) of all the measures to determine which of the 
measures form separate clusters (i.e., factors). If, for example, the language 
aptitude measures and the measures of French achievement were positively 
associated in the same cluster, this would indicate that students who have 
language aptitude do better on measures of French achievement than do 
students with less language aptitude. On the basis of such a relationship 
one might assume that achievement in French is dependent upon an 
aptitude for languages. 

The actual results of these studies indicated that in fact language 
aptitude is related to French achievement, and moreover that a complex 
of attitudinal-motivational variables are also related to French achievement. 
That is, two major clusters are generally obtained, one a language aptitude— 
French achievement cluster, and the other an attitudinal motivational— 
French achievement cluster. These two clusters, or factors, are independent 
of each other, and furthermore they seem to involve different aspects of 
second-language skills which are stressed in the school-room situation, while 
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the attitudinal motivational cluster tends to involve those second-language 
skills which would bo developed outside the classroom in interaction with 
the other language community. In summary, it appears that differences in 
language aptitude result in differences in the extent to which the student can 
acquire second-language skills dependent upon active instruction, whereas 
motivational differences influence the extent to which the student acquires 
skills which can be used in communicational situations. 

This generalization is based on results of studies conducted in Montreal 
and London, Canada, as well as in Maine, Louisiana, and Connecticut. 
In each of these areas the results clearly indicate that a particular pattern 
of attitudinal-motivational components facilitated second-language acquisi- 
tion. Students who emphasized that learning the second language would 
permit them to interact with the French-speaking community, tended to 
have positive attitudes toward the French, or a favorable orientation toward 
outgroups in general. Furthermore, they were more motivated to learn 
French in that they worked harder. Such students were more successful 
in acquiring French. Because the major characteristic of this configuration 
appeared to describe an interest in acquiring French for purposes of inte- 
grating with the French-speaking community, we referred to this configura- 
tion as an integrative motive. 

The concept of the integrative motive implies that successful second- 
language acquisition depends upon a willingness (or desire) to be like 
valued members of the “other” language community. The acquisition of 
a new language involves more than just the acquisition of a new set of 
verbal habits. The language student must adopt various features of be- 
haviour which characterize another linguistic community. The new words, 
grammatical rules, pronunciations, and sounds, have a meaning over and 
above that which the teacher is trying to present. They are representations 
of another cultural group — and as such the student’s orientation toward that 
group should be expected to influence the extent to which the student can 
incorporate these verbal habits. Whereas the ability-oriented psychologist 
stresses the fact that second-language learning involves the acquisition of 
new verbal habits, and hence prior verbal skills will facilitate their acqui' 
sition, the orientation emphasized here is that these new verbal habits 
also are representations of another linguistic group and that suitable social 
attitudes will also facilitate their acquisition. 

Although the integrative motive appears to promote the successful 
acquisition of a second language, there remains the question of L jw the 
integrative motive develops. In their cross cultural study of children’s 
views of foreign peoples, Lambert and Klineberg (1967) demonstrated in 
a number of different countries that the child’s parents play a major rcie 
in the development of attitudes about other ethnic groups. Research in. 
our own laboratory similarly demonstrates that children’s attitudes toward 
both English and French Canadians are highly related to the attitudes of 
their parents, and it seems reasonable to Jissume that the child reflects the 
attitudinal atmosphere of his home. 
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In two of the studies on the motivational variables underlying second- 
language achievement, we had the opportunity to obtain information from 
the parents. In one of the Montreal studies (Gardner, 1960) we interviewed 
the students’ parents and compared the responses of parents of children 
who were integratively oriented with those of children who were instru- 
mentally oriented. The results demonstrated that in contrast to the stu- 
dents who professed an instrumental orientation, integratively-oriented 
students tended to come from homes where the parents also professed an 
integrative orientation and where the parents had definite pro-French 
attitudes. (In short, the students were apparently reflecting the parents’ 
attitudes in their choice of orientations.) Interestingly, however, there did 
not appeal- to be any relation between the student’s orientation and the 
number of French friends the parents had or the degree of French pro- 
ficiency that the parents expressed. Parents of the integratively-oriented 
students did, however, think that then- children had more French-speaking 
friends than did the parents of instrumentally-oriented students. Whether 
this was a statement of fact (i.e., that the integratively-oriented students 
did have more French-spealdng friends) could not be ascertained from the 
data gathered. It is equally possible that because of their own favorable 
attitudes towards the French-Canadian community, the parents of the 
integratively-oriented students were willing to ascribe a number of French 
friends to their children, while parents of the instrumentally-oriented stu- 
dents with their comparatively unfavorable attitudes would not admit that 
their children associated with many French-Canadian children. 

b These relationships between the parents’ attitudes and the students’ 
orientations suggest that the student’s orientation grows out of a family- 
wide orientation and consequently that to some extent the degree of skill 
which the student attains in a second language will be dependent upon the 
attitudinal atmosphere in the home concerning the other linguistic group. 
Thus it is possible that parents who have favorable attitudes towards the 
French community and who feel that learning the language is valuable 
because it allows one to learn more about the group and meet more of its 
members actually encourage their children to study French, whereas the 
parents with the unfavorable attitudes and the instrumental orientation 
do not effect the same degree of encouragement. 

In a more recent study, Feenstra (1967) systematically investigated 
the role of parental attitudes, by including ten measures obtained from 
the parents, in the factor analysis. Thus rather than determining how a 
few parental attitudes related to the child’s orientation, he was able to 
study how parental attitudes clustered with respect to the children’s 
language aptitude, motivation, and French achievement. Of major concern 
to this discussion were his findings that parents who emphasized the inte- 
grative orientation and who held positive attitudes toward French Cana- 
dians, encouraged their children to study French and actually had children 
who were skilled in some aspects of French achievement. In short, he 
found evidence that there is an association between what I have termed 
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here the active and passive roles of the parent, and that these roles are 
related to French achievement. Furthermore, he also found that parents 
who were favorably oriented toward outgroups in general appeared to 
transmit this orientation to their children, and that this attitudinal dis- 
position was also related to French achievement. Both of these findings 
support the conclusion that the child’s integrative attitudinal orientation is 
fostered in the home, and that this accepting home environment has a 
direct association with second-language achievement. 

In summary, all of our findings to date support the conclusion that 
second-language achievement is facilitated by an integrative motive, and 
that the ’ yelopment of such a motive is dependent upon a particular 
attitudinal atmosphere in the home. 

The studies that we have conducted were concerned with English- 
speaking children learning French as a second language. At one time I 
thought that because of this,, our data might not be relevant to the sort 
of situation with which TESOL is concerned. Recently, however, I was 
involved in a research project with the Center for Applied Linguistics in 
Washington which was concerned with the American Indian child learning 
English as a second language. I believe now that the relationships that we 
have obtained for the acquisition of French as a second language would 
probably also be obtained in that situation. Rather than emphasizing the 
language which is being acquired, I think it might be more meaningful to 
emphasize the usefulness of the language which is being acquired. Rather 
than isolating studies which are concerned with the acquisition of French 
or English or German, I think it may be more useful to look at the potential 
usefulness of the second language. Our studies on the acquisition of French 
as a second language have been conducted in a number of different geo- 
graphical settings. In some of these French could be classified as a "high 
use” language. One can and does live in this environment and functions 
extremely well by using French alone. In other words, French is a highly 
active language in that community, and proficiency in the language permits 
one to communicate in a situation where otherwise he couldn’t. This 
contrasts with other geographical areas in which we have worked where 
French is a “low use” language. That is, an individual may be able to use 
the language in some commimicational situations, but by and large he 
could communicate reasonably well without it. I think I should add that 
differentiating between high use and low use languages assumes that there 
are some other avenues available to the communicator, so that whereas 
Montreal would be classified as a geographical setting in which French is 
a “high use” language, the individual can, nonetheless, make use of English 
as an alternative if he so desires. A geographical setting like Hartford, 
Connecticut, might be classified as a “low use” area or at least lower than 
Montreal. It is probably true that in Hartford, one could make use of 
French if one desired, but it is not as important for communication and the 
individual can function almost completely in English. It seems to me that 
in many areas where ESL programs would be offered, English is probably 
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a “high use” language but that the child has other avenues that he can use. 
The Navajo living in a border town, can undoubtedly make good use of 
English, or alternatively, he could if necc sary use the other avenue of 
limiting most of his communications to his native language and possibly 
learning only a very limited amount of English for highly specific purposes. 
From the point of view of the student, this situation appears to be highly 
analagous to that of the English-speaking individual living in Montreal. 

We recently obtained some data suggesting that the foregoing analysis 
is relevant to students learning English as a second language (Gardner, 
1968). These data were obtained from 300 educators of Indian children 
in the U.S.A., and although the children themselves were not tested, the 
reactions of the teachers suggest that attitudinal variables are operative in 
this group. One analysis involved teachers* views of Indian students, non- 
Indian students, and Indian adults. This analysis suggested that the 
teachers perceive the Indian student as similar to, yet different from, both 
the non-Indian students and Indian adults. The comparative reactions 
indicate that the Indian student is perceived as possessing some traits in 
common with elders of his own cultural group, some in common with 
students from the non-Indian culture, and others which are truly midway 
between both groups. In short, the teachers, at least, are indicating that the 
Ind an students seem to be taking on some characteristics of the non-Indian 
community. These, of course, are reactions of the teachers, and conse- 
quently it might be argued that there is little reason to assume that the 
Indian student is in fact integrating with the non-Indian community. 
However, further analyses of these reactions indicate that the teachers 
of the older students perceive Indian students more similarly to the non- 
Indian student community. That is, with increased age and contact with 
the educational system, it might be hypothesized that the Indian children 
appear to be becoming more like the non-Indian community. At least, 
these appear to be the feelings of the teachers involved. 

The graphs presented in Figures 1-3 similarly indicate the role that 
social factors play in motivating children to learn a second language. These 
data are also based on the attitudes of the teachers of American Indian 
children. These three graphs illustrate the mean attitude scores for different 
teachers in different grades. Each graph consists of four points, the mean 
for teachers of grades 1-2, the mean for teachers of grades 3-4, for 5-7, 
and for 8-12. Each mean is based on the attitude test scores of approxi- 
mately sixty teachers. Figure 1 demonstrates that the teachers of grades 
1-2 feel that Indian students are more motivated to learn English than do 
teachers of grades 3-4, and that these teachers rate their students as 
more motivated than do teachers of grades 5-7. Teachers of grades 8-12, 
on the other hand, indicate that there is an increase in motivation for their 
students. There are, of course, many ways in which these results can be 
interpreted, but one parsimonious interpretation is that these attitudes of 
the teachers reflect the motivational characteristics of the students in their 
classes. This interpretation would suggest that there is a decrease in 
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GRADES TAUGHT 

Fig. 1. Educators’ attitudes concerning students’ motivation to learn English as a 
function of grade taught 

motivation to learn English to grade 7, and from there on the motivation 
tends to increase. You can almost see this as indicating the inquisitive 
exuberance of the young child, the gradual apathy of the older child in an 
educational atmosphere that may not appear meaningful to him, and then 
the awakening of the possible importance of the program to the maturing 
individual. 

Figure 2 is also based on the teachers* attitudes, but this illustrates their 
attitudes about the amount of pressure from the peer groups to avoid the 
use of English. Applying the same logic to these data suggests that the 
younger child experiences relatively little pressure from his peer group to 
avoid using English, but that this increases to a peak at grades 5—7, and 
then falls off slightly. The pattern parallels that for the measure of motiva- 
tion and suggests possibly that from grades 1-7 there is a decline in moti- 
vation to leam English and that consequently children pressure others to 
avoid using English which in turn decreases the motivation to leam 
English. After grade 7, with the development of an appreciation of the 
usefulness of English, the pressure from the group appears to fall off. 

Figure 3 suggests another social component which might serve to in- 
fluence the students* motivation to leam English. Items making up this 
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Flu. 2. Educators* attitudes concerning the amount of peer group pressure to avord 
mine English as a function of grade taught 



scale were concerned with assessing the extent to which the Indian culture 
nrtided ^ barriers which make it difficult for the Indian student to learn 
English As before, these results suggest that teachers of the your^er 
children perceive fewer barriers than teachers of children m grades 5-7, 
C “d Zt teXs of grades 8-12 see less of a cultural Uate » mg* 
argued that children in grades 1-2 are too young to be much influenced 
by inhibitions of the Indian culture, and that students UMP® ! " 
the extent that they are still in school, have become somewhat mtefpatea 
“e no„-Indian y culture and are thus not as by the 

culture. The children from grades 3-7, however, are often still m 
and Dossiblv are the ones experiencing conflict between the two cultures. 
It is significant, I believe that these three graphs evidence similar patterns. 
Decreases tamotivation are mirrored by increases in the P~«romthe 
group to avoid using English and by the apparent presence of cultural 

barriers which inhibit English language acquisition. in 

The results presented in Figures 1-3 represent “ 

the means as a function of the grade the teacher teught ; o 7^ ite fLt that 
are possibly real rather than due to artifacts ^ suggested by the tartth t 

other attitude measures did not show any effect due to grade. P > 

the teachers also completed a questionnaire conceme 1 differ- 

about Indian students’ ability to learn Enghsh, and there were no difiei 
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grades taught 

Fig. 3. Educators’ attitudes concerning the influence of cultural barriers in im- 
peding English acquisition as a function of grade taught 



ences on this questionnaire due to grade. If these results were due to the 
fact that teachers from grades 3-7 were dissatisfied with the level of 
English achievement of their students, it seems possible that they would 
have expressed concern about their students’ ability to learn English. This 
result was not obtained, however. The teachers of the various grades seem 
to be experiencing different motivational qualities in their students which 
seem to reflect -ocial factors operating passively but significantly on the 

S “to s ummarize then, I’d like to review the major points raised. First, 
it seems dear that attitudinal motivational characteristics of the student 
are important in the acquisition of a second language. Secondly, the nature 
of these characteristics suggests that the truly successful student (i.e., the 
one who will acquire communicational facility with the language) is mo- 
tivated to become integrated with the other language community. Thirdly, 
this integrative motive appears to derive from the attitudinal charactens ies 
in the home and must be fostered by an accepting attitude, by the parents, 
concerning the other language group. And finally, the process of second- 
language acquisition involves taking on behavioral characteristics of the 
other language community and the fact that the child will experience re- 
sistance from himself and pressures from his own cultural community. 



